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OLD MAGISTRATE, &c. 


Sa Citizen of Edinburgh, and unconnected 
with politics, 1 have read Mr Smith's Ad- 
dreſs to the Council, the Anſwer: by the Old 
Magiſtrate, and the oy: by an Impartial 
Citizen. 

I do not think Mr Smith will condeſcend 
to annimadvert upon either of theſe Publica- 
tions; they contain - nothing which will, 
when inſtructed, obviate what Mr Smith has 
ſtated ; and it belongs certainly tq other peo- 
ple to relieve him of the burden of explana- 
tion. 


Mr Smith has vious, and he has pledged 
himſelf to inſtruct, | 
Fir/t, That of the vaſt receipt and expendi- 
ture of public money, no regular books were 
kept; nothing to ſhow the extent of the City 
debt; no regular rental of the City income. 
A 2 | 2dly, 


| 
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Anſwer, p. x. 
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2dly, That the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh do 
draw annually from the inhabitants at large, 
and have done fo for theſe many years paſt, 
L. 1500, under the title of Annuity, more 
than they have any right or authority to do. 
Mr Smith, in addition to this, ſays, what, if 
his, premiſes are correct, may indeed naturally 
be preſumed, that the City's revenue is leſs 
efficient than it ought to be; and that no per- 
ton connected with the, City Council can tell 
the public (their conſtituents) what the amount 
of the City's ſtock truly is; whether it is ſta- 
tionary, on the advance, or the decline. 
Nov, it will be obſerved, that Mr Smith is a 
reſponſable man. Pride, ambition, avarice, or 
© the more contemptible paſſions of revenge 
and rancour of diſappointment,” (the: vene- 
rable Old Magiſtrate ſays,) can never be attri- 


| buted to Mr Smith's independent mind. 


As a man detached from politics, I do not enter 


upon the compliments-paid to our Honourable 
Repreſentative, or to the barbarous reflections 


heaped upon his political enemies. The great- 


neſs of his mind will enable him to diſcriminate 
between dutifub reſpe& and fulſome flattery ; 
and his own nobleneſs of diſpoſition will diſ- 
poſe him to feel, perhaps more ſenſibly the 
harſh, indelicate expreſſions uſed in his ſervice 


by his furious devotees, than even thoſe againſt 


whom they are directed. The two Gentle- 
men 
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men, the one under the title of an Old Ma- 
giſtrate, the other under that of an Impar- 
tial Citizen, will, in ſo, far as politics are con- 
cerned, very eaſily perceive in what light 
their publications are viewed by men of the 
ſame way of thinking with myſelf. 

The publications laſt mentioned, however, 
have by no means a bad effect let their me- 
rit be what they will; the attention of the 
public is thereby kept alive, and the expecta- 
tion of people intereſted for the good of their 
country, and for the credit and ſupport of the 
metropolis become uniformly directed to the 
matters of greater importance, and which 
intereſt every Citizen in it, The facts fta- 
ted by. Mr Smith are perfectly relevant; they 
infer, when proven, no ſmall degree of ob- 
loquy upon the adminiſtrators of ſo extenſive a 
truſt-fund, who, though in a public line of life, 
are equally amenable to the public (their con- 
ſtituents,) as any man of bulineſs would he to 
his individual employer. The-want of regular 
books is held in our courts of law as a ſufficient 
ground to refuſe an indigent debtor the flebile 
remedium of a decree of Ceſſo. A man of buſi- 
neſs, in the management of his conſtituent's 
eſtate, will not be exonered without the pro- 
duction of a regular rental of that eſtate; and, 
if it can be ſhown, that, in the execution of 
that truſt, he has drawn more than what he 
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is entitled to, he will incur a charge of in- 
famy. The averment, that his predeceſſor in 
that truſt alſo did theſe very things, will not 
free nor prevent him being called to ac- 
count ſo ſoon as the wrong is detected. 

Now the Old Magiſtrate, and the Impartial 
Citizen ſhould recollect, that theſe. points do 
only intereſt the public. Their politics and 
diſappointments are quite different ſubjects. 
The former is entitled to be canvaſt by every Ci- 
tizen; the latter becomes only 1 important when 
connected with it; and to me who knows no- 
thing but what is contained in theſe Publi- 
cations, your charge againſt Mr Smith, of 
avarice, of di ſappointed hopes, &c. do really 
ſeem to me as if, in the confuſed tate of the 
Town's Revenue, fome real Patrimonial in- 
tereſt muſt be acquired from it. In ſo far 
only have I patience to read among mat- 
ters of much greater importance, the low 
ſcurrillities that paſs among you. I am 
much miſtaken, if the public at large do not 
- look to ſome individual gentlemen in Coun- 
cil, who ought to know their buſineſs, for a 
cool, diſpaſſionate ſtatement, to the faQs 
ſtated in Mr Smith's Paper, and which re- 
quire no argument. 

There is ſomething, however, which I would 
ſay to the Old Magiſtrate, and the Impartial 
Citizen, if I thought they wcre worth powder 
and 
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and ſhot. Both theſe virtuoſos ſeem to pay 
the higheſt poſſible encomiums to the copious 
flow of language, elegance of ſtile, and beauty 
of compoſition of Mr Smith's Pamphlet. It does 
not occur to me, that any thing uncommonly 
beautiful runs through that Paper. The ſtate 
given by Mr Smith, was ſimple matter of 
fact; and any elegance of diction, or fluency of 
language, was truly impoſſible. I ſaw a plain 
ſtory told ; and the only elegance in it was 
its ſimplicity. But as to the compoſition of the 
Old Magiſtrate, and the Impartial Citizen, 
there appeared to me an elegance of language, 
and a beauty in the ſtile, that at firſt ſurpri- 
ſedme; but the dilemma was, that after repeated 
readings, I could hardly diſcover the applica- 
tion of it, ſo foreign did their arguments appear 
to the ſubject. The ſtile of language was perfect- 
ly familiar to me: as much fo as if I had ſeen 
a handwriting, with which I had been long 
acquainted, but could not recollect the writer. 
I conſidered, for ſome time, and at laſt recol- 
lected the Works of Junius. There | found, 
that the Old Magiſtrate, and the Impartial 
Citizen, had devoted all their attention. Un- 
able of themſelves to form one conciſe idea, 
they have culled out every abuſive expreſſion 
which they found in the correſpondence be- 
tween Junius and Sir William Draper, and 

the 


Reply, p. x. 


Junius, p. 57. 


Reply, p. 9 · 
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the Letters directed to the Duke of Grafton. 


The Venerable Magiſtrate, and the Impartial 
Citizen, have copied in, moſt ſervilely, the ſe- 
veral paſſages they thought moſt rude, without 
the leaſt regard to the application of them; 
and fent them off, like a ſhot from a blun- 
derbuſh, in the wretched and ſuppoſed ſervice 
of Mr Dundas, in the ſcandaliſing of his ſup- 


poſed political enemies. Where the ſubject 


forces theſe virtuoſos to deviate from their mo- 
del, their Pamphlets become 3 uni- 
telligible. . | 
* A liberal education; an acute genius, 
and a comprehenſive undarſtanding,” ſays 
the Impartial Citizen, © have given you 
© a command over language which, few men 
« enjoy.” An acadamical education has gi- 


«yen you an unlimited command over the 


moſt beautiful figures of ſpeech,” ſays Junius. 

If I was your perſonal enemy, ſays the 
Impartial Citizen, I would pity and forgive 
«you. You have every claim to compaſſion 


that can ariſe from the diſappointment of 


your intentions. Tour diſgrace from the 


Town Council of Edinburgh, of itſelf, 


« would diſarm a private enemy of his refent- 
« ment, and leave no conſolation to the moſt 


Junius, p.187. “ revengetul temper.” If I was,” ſays Junius, 


by A your enemy, I might pity and 
forgive 
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* forgive you. You have every claim to com- 
paſſion, that can ariſe from miſery and diſ- 
* treſs. . The condition you are reduced to, 
* would diſarm a private enemy of his re- 
e fentment, and leave no conſolation for the 
© moſt vindictive ſpirit,” 
The Impartial Citizen has copied this part 


pretty correctly. I thank God,” ſays he, that Reply, p.11. 


no impudence under the ſhape of human be- 
ing, will be able to deny this charge I have fix» 
* ed upon you, nor your enmity towards Mr 
Dundas; not you yourſelf, nor your friend 
* Richard Roe, be he who he will. Even 
4 the countenance of your confidential com- 

„ panion the Hoſier, appears to fail him, and 
he ſeems to bluſh whenever the name of the 
Exchange is mentioned.“ The words of Ju- 


nius are: I thank God, there is not in human junius, p. 168, 


nature a degree of impudence daring enough 
<« to deny the charge 1 have fixed upon you; 

« your courteous Secretary, your confidential 
Architect, are ſilent as the grave. Even Mr 
. © Rigby's countenance fails him. He violates 
« his ſecond nature, and bluſhes whenever he 
“ ſpeaks of you.” 

The Venerable Magiſtrate in his Work ſays, 
that Mr Smith's attempt © does credit to the 
* myſterious character of his pen;” every 

s B | ' body 
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body who can write knows perfectly the 


character of a pen; it is drawn uniformly 
out of a gooſe's tail. Junius ſays, page 130, 


in his letter to the Duke of Bedford: “ Your 


* hiſtory begins to be important at that 
* auſpicious period at which you were ap- 
„pointed to repreſent the Earl of Bute, at 
the court of Verſaillies. It was an honour- 
* able office, and executed with the ſame 
« ſpirit with which it was accepted. Their 
«© buſineſs required a man who had as little 


feeling for his own dignity as the welfare 


“ of his country; and they found him in the 
« firſt rank of the Nobility.” This paſſage 
is beautifully ſtriking when taken in relation 
to' the context of Junius's Letter. Our 
worthy' Old Magiſtrate, however, is not ſo 
happy in his application of it, though he has 
the merit to copy in the paſſage in the ſame 
words: © Your hiftory,” ſays he, © began to be 
« important only at that period when you 
„ was employed by a well known mercan- 
„ tile houſe, to arrange the ſtate of their 
„affairs. It was an honourable office, and exe- 
“ cuted with all that ingenuity that could be 
expected: Their buſineſs required a perſon 
« who had a turn for the deepeſt calculation ; 
“ and they found this man in Thomas Smith, 
% Eſq;” The learned Old Mazifrate ſays very 
modeſtly, 
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modeſtly, (from an apprehenſion, I ſup- 
poſe, that he had not copied fairly,) © I will 
not contend with you in point of compoſi- 
* tion; fo ſaid Junius to Sir William 
Draper, (p. 57.); but in the concluſion he aſ- 
ſumes an air of more confidence, and hopes 
that bis Pamphlet © will teach Mr Smith pru- 
* dence enough not to attract the notice of 
the public, to a perſon, (who, . unleſs for 
* the reſpectable office he lately held, would 
have paſt without obſervation.)” The 
Baillie has not, however, copied this laſt 
part fairly; for (to follow Junius) he ought 
to have ſaid, what Mr Smith's friends may 
uſe afterwards with more propriety, © From 
the leſſons I have given you you may collect 
a profitable inſtruction for your future life; 
„they will either teach you to regulate your 
* conduct as to be able zo ſet the moſt malicious 
« inquiries at defiance, or if that be a loft 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough 
not to attract the public attention to a 
character which will only paſs without cen- 

* {ure when it paſſes without obſervation.” 
| really have not myſelf patience to point 
out the miſerable, the unhappy, and wretch- 
ed diſprofortion between the characters of the 
Duke of Grafton and Mr Smith, to make that 
language which theſe 709 Litterati have copied, 
in 


„ 


in any degree applicable. The charges againſt 
the Duke of Grafton were of the moſt abomi- 
nable nature. Breach. of truſt in the. exerciſe of 
[ his public ſunctiant, was the moſt promenant 
1 feature; and theſe Letters, parts, of which 
© have now. been copied, wi unanſwered to 
this day. | 
| The Venerable Old e and Impar- 
[ tial Citizen, coupled together, like two ſpa- 
| niels, have arrogated to themſelves and have 
| proſtituted the beautiful language of Junius, 
and fay, they vil not contend in paint of compoſition 
with Mr $1.ith, who gives a ſimple ſtory without 
the leaſt embelliſhment, They have, to uſe 
Junius's language, made themſelves, in my 
opinion, completely * aukward and ndiculous, 
* by appearing in a laced ſuit of tawdry. qua- 
&« lifications which nature never intended them 
to wear.” | Me 
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